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A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY’ 


Every year that passes increases the subject matter 
of history. Thus, history is always new. But it is 
new also because of constantly appearing new dis- 
coveries, new points of view, and the new objectives 
of mankind. And the record looks new to every 
succeeding generation. A generation ago there was 
much stirring among professional historians. Some, 
like James Harvey Robinson, were calling for a “New 
History.” Frederick Jackson Turner wrote “Social 
Forees in American History,” and Charles A. Beard 
published “An Economie Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution.” The results of this pioneer work did not 
have immediate effect in our graduate schools. Only 
gradually did the topics in seminars and the subjects 
of dissertations indicate departure from the narrower 
interests of the 19th century, and it is only within 
our own decade that the full harvest is beginning to 
come in such work. And now the world of ideas that 
hese men saw is gone, or changed beyond easy recog- 
nition. Indeed, in the intervening years, numerous 
‘new histories” have been found! 

It is time for a restatement of a new American 
history. We must be prepared to deal with (1) a 
remendous increase in detailed subject matter; (2) 
h greater emphasis on the past half century, when 


1Introductory chapter of a volume of essays, ‘‘The 
‘ew United States,’’ to be published in March by the 
Ptanford University Press. 


EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON 


DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


mankind traveled as far as in the preceding thousand 
years; (3) a wide dispersion of Americans through- 
out the world, making the American not a continental 
but a world civilization; and (4), finally and most 
important, a present necessity of emphasizing the 
political activities of men, here at home and in every 
corner of the globe. We must insist, as never before, 
that the one continuous, all-important theme in the 
new history be the story of man’s attempt to govern 
himself, 

What I shall have to say will be of first interest, I 
suppose, to the professional historian. It may inter- 
est those as well who use the historical method and 
subject matter in other disciplines. But it will not 
be outside the general interest of the student of ideas 
and the practitioners of education. A recent com- 
ment of Ethelbert Smith in The New York Times 
might be taken to heart. It seems that Smith was 
talking to his friend about what to do with the Ger- 
mans. The visitor retorted: “Everybody knows about 
the lessons of history. You open the book of history 
and quote any lesson you happen to want.” For 
some reason this reminds me of a recent saying of 
the Old Mandarin as rendered by Christopher Mor- 
ley: “In the best Mongolian manner was a phrase 
he noticed in The Saturday Evening Post, ‘The 
Future and How to Prevent It.’” Only I am im- 
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pelled to change 
it.” 
By “history” 


it to “The Past and How to Escape 


in this discussion, I mean the record. 
I do not mean the facts of the past in themselves. 
The distinction is important. It rules out of present 
consideration accumulations of materials and 
professional interest in such materials. It is the 
record in the sense of the story, rather than facts, as 
material manifestations of the past, that deserves 
careful consideration by us, not only in our educa- 
tional program but in all thoughtful consideration of 
the history of mankind as a means of preparing us 
for events as they unfold. It is history as experience 
or as memory, not as a vast storehouse of fact. 
Surely it is obvious that the citizens of a democracy 
must know the political story of their nation rather 
than the accumulation of facts about their nation. 

Failure to make this distinction has led to fruitless 
discussion. Not so many years ago an American 
businessman set about writing what he called a new 
American history. He was disgusted with what le 
found in the histories presented to him by the pro- 
fessionals because he said it was all old stuff. In 
his wide reading he found a great deal that was new; 
that is, new to him. When his book .was published, 
there was little in it that was new to the professional 
historian. For the most part, there were facts that 
had been discarded in the presentation of the story, 
or there were facts that appealed mightily to the non- 
professional and were presented in less conspicuous 
manner by the professionals. 

Not long after, a well-known American journalist, 
likewise convinced that the amateur knew best, under- 
took to write a five-volume history of recent American 
history. This covered the period of his own activities. 
It was filled with a mass of facts, ill-digested, most 
of them of value, but of varying value, a great store- 
house of information, and it was published as His- 


vast 


tory. 

One of our most distinguished American historians 
entered upon this field of accumulation some 40 years 
ago and said, after he had worked the field for a 
bit, that he was going to add 100 pages at the begin- 
ning of the usual story of the history of the United 
States. As a result, a number of pages, but not one 
hundred, have been added to the usual story of the 
history of the United States, and this has been an 
important contribution. Through the years of his 
study he has found much that is new, that is, unknown 
to other workers, an impressive array of factual mat- 
ter, a mass of minutiae. But is newness the first 
criterion we should use in estimating the value of 
historical material, that is, value in telling the story 
of mankind? 

There is another aspect of newness that must be 
dealt with here. Recently, in two books on Woodrow 
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Wilson, there appeared new materials of considera}; 
importance. But most of all, in the treatment 
Wilson there were new ideas that emerged from soy 
of the older material. These new ideas have arise 
out of our demands and our knowledge in 194 
demands and knowledge that did not exist when they 
materials were handled twenty years ago. 
This illustration has rather large implications. Thy 
whole world is new to the college student, as marke 
out from the world that he conceived of when \y 
was a grade-school student. It is not that the fac 
have changed, but what the boy sees, certainly whi 
the boy understands, is not the same. The boy ¢ 
seventeen can grasp an issue, a conflict, a result, bi 
it is the young man of twenty-one who can grasp tk: 
basic causes in terms of emotion and understandin: 
Projecting this fact of change, it may well be thi 
the apparent discoveries so frequently talked of by 
men of forty-five are discoveries of this characte, 
Men experience history in the making of their ow 
lives in the intervening 25 years! It is this concep 
tion of history that leads to the statement that ; 
knowledge of history liberates us from the bondag 
of the past. It is this kind of knowledge that ow 
educational illiterates do not understand, for the 
ignorantly believe that, if you concentrate upon tle 
present and ignore the past, you are in some way fre 
to think and act for yourself. Quite the contrary 
The less you know, the more you are bound. A thov 
sand interests and ideas appearing as slogans ani 
routines bind you just to the extent that you do nd 
know. 
It is increasingly clear to the scholar that the pat 
tern of our national history has been taking nev 
shape in the catastrophic changes, both domestic ani 
foreign, of the past quarter century. These change 
were evident—although not understood—in the crit: 
cal years 1898-1917. The sweep of events—and ow 
new participation in them—have carried us into : 
new day in every social, economic, and political rels 
tionship on American soil. And we have been carrie 
as Americans into every part of the globe, and ow 
history has been made in this new habitat—the world 
We have too long dealt with the history of Americ 
since 1865—or since 1890—as if we were dealing wi 
“problems.” But now a pattern is clear. Thus We 
give closer attention to geography, to language, 
customs, and, most of all, to ideas. As students ¢ 
American history, we must give first place to Amer 
cans as they advance, work, live, and die in thei 
new habitat. American automobile trucks and ait 
planes and American customs and ideas must be sett 
in this larger American setting. We must of cour 
know other peoples, but we must continue to conside 
our American in his making of this new Americal 
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istory in Europe and Africa and Asia and in the 
islands of the sea. 

Of course another type of newness is forced upon 
3. The devices and techniques of study, particularly 
in the study of newspapers and in work in govern- 
nent archives, have been more completely altered 


Sihan at any time in the study of history. 


It is not merely a flight of fancy to say that “we 
have turned the corner of a thousand years.” In the 
neasure in which this was true when an historian 
spoke of it at the time of the completion of the San 
Francisco Charter it might well be added that we 
nave seemed to live a century since the first use of 
he atomic bomb. But you say, “What effect has this 
upon our view of history, that is, the record? Are 
not man’s problems, capacities, intentions much the 
same?” 

The scholar’s view, even though he is accustomed to 
taking the long view, must be changed by such world- 
embracing events. It should be remembered that it 
is only recently that he has come to be concerned 
greatly with the practical findings of science, for ex- 
ample, to offer much attention to the significance of 
the rapid transmission of thought. And certainly, 
because of the prophetic discussions of the past ten 
years, he dare not take a limited view of the part 
of religious thought in making our new world. How 
ean he possibly go on telling the old story? He and 
his hearers and his readers know, not only that they 


“Bilive in a new world of things and of thought and of 


sider 


rical 


action, but, more than that, living and realizing this 
new world, they know that the old world from which 
they came and which they must describe takes on a 
different aspect because of present knowledge. The 
single element of the measurement of time, always so 
important a factor in the narrative of history, takes 
on different meaning. Surely a reader today, living 
in a time when speed of movement has brought San 
Franciseo within sixty hours of any point on the 
globe, can no longer comprehend in the same fashion 
and with the same meaning the movement of the cov- 
ered wagon across the western plains, in ’49, or the 
three-month trip across the North Atlantic in 1620. 

The shrinking of the world in our minds has pro- 
found effect upon our conception of the meaning of 
the history of mankind. Even before the present 
decade, we have had attempts at histories of civiliza- 
tion and have come to see the importance of gen- 
eralizing for the whole of mankind, of taking account 
of man wherever he has been; but today the peculiari- 
ties of men become less important than their common 
experiences. 

What experiences deserve our study? We have 
long since passed the time, except in textbooks and 
among routiners, when we need to spend much time 
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upon conflict for itself. Literary dramatics and 
dynastic ambitions and group explanations will no 
longer suffice, not because of the increase in scholarly 
materials and not because of inferiority in style of 
presentation, but because of the smallness of objec- 
tive and the meagerness of outlook. World history, 
if it is to be our objective, must be more than merely 
an enlargement of the same pattern of strife and con- 
flict and limited objective. Here, then, is our insis- 
tence upon selection. Obviously the creative side of 
every program and of every leader must be included; 
obviously, presentation of failures and mistakes and 
particularly prophecies as warnings and lessons and 
guides to the future. But the greatest danger still 
lies in any form of partisanship, narrow or broad. 
It is only a matter of time until fulsome euiogies of 
the San Francisco Charter will sound a little foolish. 
To hang copies of the San Francisco Charter along- 
side copies of the Constitution of the United States 
in a thousand New York City schoolrooms raises this 
question in an emphatic way. It is only fair to insist 
that historians a hundred years hence tell a fuller 
story of the outcome of this war. 

American historians have always given attention to 
new areas of occupation and American penetration 
into foreign lands. Only now it is not on this single 
continent. American history is in the world wherever 
Americans are active, and, with the cessation of war, 
Americans now move at will in this new habitat. 
Already in the new day we have a new attitude toward 
our leaders and toward our government. Truman 
appears as an American President, but he is at the 
same time one of a group of world leaders. The 
duties of the American Secretary of State are now 
centered not so much in Washington as in Europe 
and in South America and in Asia. We accept with 
ease, at least apparent ease, the active interest of 
Stalin and of Attlee and of others in our American 
development. We talk of occupying Germany and 
Japan. While an American farm boy from Missouri 
is President of the United States, a native of Arkan- 
sas receives the Emperor of Japan in audience, and 
a native of Texas who grew up in Kansas is accepted 
as arbiter of the destinies of Germany. 

Until 1900 it was possible to learn greatly of the 
meaning of the contemporary scene by examining 
the developments of the past. But now the contem- 
porary scene is so crowded and so rapidly moving 
that all attention seems to be needed for the present 
moment. Moreover, the present scene is so changed, 
involving as it does the whole world, that the earlier 
scene has few similarities and hence fewer lessons. 
Moreover, the mental state of the masses of our 
people is almost wholly contemporary, and for them 
quite honestly the query arises, “Why study history?” 
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Now if the answer to that query is presented in terms 
of a great mass of past performance, it is clear that 
it will be rejected. And if the answer is presented 
in terms of earlier problems and their solution, that 
too will be rejected. 

In the history that must now be presented, we must 
re-examine the international slant, the educational 
function, and the social emphasis. Arbitrary selec- 
tion from the past is not History as we must demand 
it, for three precise reasons; it is fragmentary, it is 
narrowly purposeful, and it is emotional. History, 
on the other hand, cannot be other than a political 
record; as we said in the beginning, all-inclusive 
political history, the story of man’s efforts to govern 
himself. It is the only thread of memory that is con- 
tinuous and common to all mankind. _ And it is posi- 
tively essential for a democratic people. Here and 
abroad, self-governing peoples must know their past 
that they, as a whole, may determine their future. 
In a nondemocratie society, citizens may be informed 
at random, but not in a democratic community. 

The new American history demands that we put 
aside glittering “internationalism” and vague “civili- 
It calls for a rapid, precise, and 
productive account of American participation in the 
making of history in the new American habitat which 
is as wide as the world. It is obvious how great a 
need there is of this careful study of the people of 
the United States. They are powerful, they are am- 
bitious, they are creative. They will inevitably play a 
great role in the future of the human race. Them- 
selves the product of many experiences, they draw 
their actions and ideas from deep sources spread 
worldwide in space and in history as wide as time. 
There are certain basic factors that are unique. The 
Americans have had a continental area; they have 
been a colonial people; they came into being as a 
separate nation at a period in western civilization 
when revolution was in the air. They created a dis- 
tinct form of economic, social, and political democ- 
They have welcomed peoples from the ends 
of the earth. They achieved a solid and self-sufficient 
status just as the world emerged into an era of 
mechanical invention which changed the whole physi- 
eal habitat of man. 


zation” as themes. 
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I suggest, therefore, in the treatment of the ne 
American history the following changes: First, less 
the amount of subject matter that is presented frog 
the mass accumulated in long years of study—ty 
amount of subject matter presented not only in ter, 
books, but in our thinking. There is much dead woo 
and unimportant minutiae that trip the most thought 
ful of our people. Second, enlarge the basic gu 
grapic and population contributions to the subjed 
matter of the United States in the 20th century, 
Third, increase the time and attention given to tl 
past 50 years. Fourth, emphasize the ideas, pu 
ticularly in science and in philosophy, that were vit 
in increasing measure in the era between the tw 
World Wars. Fifth, insist upon the presentation ¢ 
the complete political record throughout our exper: 
ence as a self-governing people. 

It must be insisted that a great change has con 
over our educational need in presenting history, par 
ticularly American history. Histories of other peo 
ples and other areas, for example, Latin Americ 
Russia, and the Far East, will no longer suff, 
although we must have more of them. We need his 
tories of Americans abroad and of Americans in th 
world. But, first of all, it must be American history, 
For, if we are to be effective in teaching American: 
their place in the world, it is to be done not so mud 
by teaching them the history of other peoples as by 
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teaching the history of their own America in this neq [py 
world. It is Americans in action in the new settinii duc: 
and American ideas in this new world that they muiiut t 
understand. The honest, effective, and constructivi@nd . 
road to international action must be understood bing u 
the Americans who stay at home. They will follof™pect 
their own people in action, they will back their ovg@pf re 
people in new ventures if they see these as venturejAnd 


ates | 
he n 


of their own people. Thus nationalism and inte 
nationalism may be merged in the American Dreat 

As a self-governing people, we dare not forget ou 
heritage. Let it not be said of us that we thongl 
of America last. Historians of a democratic peop 
have a new duty and a new opportunity in this Ne 
Day. Let us not forget. Our business is remembet 
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HIGHER EDUCATION’S NUMBER ONE 
PROBLEM 


Tue American Council on Education, in its period- 
ical bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs, 
January 10, characterized housing as the Number One 
problem of veterans’ education. Information from 
other sources indicates that housing will be the major 
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problem of practically all higher institutions in tMiMeago | 
very near future. To give one example, doubtleming ic 
typical of many others, a press release from ‘MMof nat 
Michigan State College (East Lansing), under d@forth< 
of January 16, reads in part as follows: ers, 
may | 






With 7,223 enrolled—a 65-per-cent increase over 


corresponding time last year—Michigan State College quent 
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gistration for the winter term has reached the highest 
ver recorded by the college in its 90 years of exist- 
mee. . + 

Highest previous enrollment was 6,996 in the fall of 
940, when 6,806 regular and 190 short-course students 
ere enrolled. ... 

Commenting on the growth of the college, Robert S. 
inton, registrar, said: ‘‘As I see it, this is just a start. 
We expect from 200 to 300 more students, graduates of 
igh schools at the close of the semester and GI’s who 
ave not yet started to college, to enter on February 
_... There likely will be another 200 or 300 registering 
or the spring quarter, March 26. I also look for as 
many as 200 new students to register for the summer 
ossion. Next fall we should reach our peak on return- 
ng veterans, when our enrollment probably will be about 
0,000, provided necessary classroom space, housing facili- 
ies, and instructional staff are available to take care of 


hem.’’ [Italics ours.] 


Fortunately, as the ACE bulletin points out, there 
s now a Federal appropriation of $191,900,000 avail- 
nble “to assist state and local governments and edu- 
ational institutions to pay the cost of converting or 
moving and re-erecting an estimated 100,000 housing 
nits.” The bulletin adds: 

Educational institutions are specifically included in the 
wording of the appropriation, hence both privately (non- 
profit) and publicly controlled colleges and universities 
have equal right with the state and local governments in 
procuring housing.... 


In how far these provisions will serve to solve higher 
pducation’s Number One Problem remains to be seen, 
but they will certainly help—provided that the colleges 
pnd universities get a fair share of the available hous- 
ng units. It would be a tragedy if the present pros- 
pect of a “big boom” in higher education were to fail 
f realization merely because of a housing shortage. 
And speaking of “booms,” if this one actually eventu- 
ates let us devoutly hope that it will not collapse after 
he needs of veterans’ education have been met. How 
0 prevent this, indeed, may soon replace housing in 
he “Number One Problem” status.—W. C. B. 


HE CLEVELAND MEETING ©F THE AATC, 
FEBRUARY 22-24 
Mempers of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges are asked by Charles W. Hunt, president, 
State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.), and seere- 
Htary-treasurer of the association, to read, before going 
0 Cleveland, February 22-24, his Report of the Chi- 
ago meeting, October, 1944, as preparation for com- 
Ing to grips with the teacher-education problem, now 
i nation-wide significance. Detailed programs of the 
fortheoming meeting have already been sent to mem- 
bers, The general purport of the three-day meeting 
may be seen in the following topies: “The Improve- 
ment of Teacher Education”; “Ways and Means of 
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Promoting National Leadership in Teacher Educa- 
tion”; “Teacher Supply and Demand”; and “The 
College Study in Intergroup Relations.” 

Panel discussions on the varied phases of the teacher 
problem will be held, and time will be allowed for 
personal contacts and exchange of views among the 
conferees. 


A NEW PROGRAM AND AN EXPANSION OF 
THE NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

BASED upon new global needs for Americans who 
have adequate knowledge of foreign countries, Har- 
vard University will introduce experimental programs 
of regional studies, concentrating upon the Soviet 
Union and China, as well as a general program in 
international relations, according to a report from 
Paul H. Buck, provost of the university. The exact 
date will be made known later. 

Under these programs, available to graduate stu- 
dents and to qualified undergraduates, accelerated lan- 
guage courses, patterned after those used successfully 
in Army programs during the war, will be used. Not 
only would students be trained in languages but they 
would be given a broad knowledge of the chosen 
region. Research in regional problems will go hand 
in hand with the new courses. 

In the general international-affairs program, instruc- 
tion will be sufficiently flexible to meet widely varying 
needs of differentstudents. During the first year, can- 
didates will study certain basic fields—international 
economic relations, international political relations 
and organization, international law and diplomacy, 
and international administration. It is proposed to 
create a “custom-built” program in international rela- 
tions for each student, very largely from courses now 
existing. 

The second year would permit students a 
choice of electives, so that, with a broad base of gen- 
eral knowledge, they could specialize in a certain field, 
such as history, sociology, politics, economies, ete. The 


wide 


student group would be small, in any ease, and faculty 


advising and faculty conferences would be essential 


features. 

The Harvard Plan, which grew out of the studies 
of a faculty subcommittee on languages and interna- 
tional affairs (see: Recent Publications, ScHOOL AND 
Society, January 5), is expected to help train men 
for the foreign service, various government bureaus 
specializing in commerce and economics, international 
business organizations, and international relief organi- 
zations. The committee was headed by Donald C. Me- 
Kay, associate professor of history. 

Another program at the university, no longer ex- 
perimental, is that of the National Scholarships Pro- 
gram, inaugurated in 1934 and suspended because of 
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wartime conditions in 1942. It will be resumed on an 


enlarged basis in 1946, Dr. Buck has announced. 


Special provisions have been made to allow veterans 
of World War II to apply for these scholarships at 
the end of their freshman year, without restriction as 
The area from which regular 

students entering college are eligible—thanks to gifts 

from alumni and others—has been extended from 18 
_ to 30 states. Anyone entering the university in 1946 

as a freshman may apply for a National Scholarship 


to their home states. 


if he resides or attends school in any state west of the 
Mississippi or in one of the following states: Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana. 

Stipends, which vary according to an individual’s 
needs but may be as high as $1,200 a year, may be 
continued throughout the college course, and into 
graduate work, if high honor records are maintained. 

Special arrangements for veterans of World War II 
entering as freshmen from the prescribed areas take 
account of the fact that men who have been away 
from school for several years may be at a disadvan- 
tage and will allow them to enter scholarship com- 
petition after they have finished their freshman year. 

As available funds increase, the university hopes 
to list additional states as eligible for the scholarship, 
so that eventually every state in the Union will be 
represented. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN BUSINESS AND 
EDUCATION 

A BROCHURE setting forth Vanderbilt University’s 
proposed program of “training for business and pub- 
lie leadership” has been sent to the editor of ScHoon 
AND Society. It includes, for background, a junior- 
college course in social science, natural science, and the 
humanities, followed by a senior-college program in 
either business administration or public administration 
and, “for selected seniors and graduate students, a 
combination program of study and internship in busi- 
O. C. Carmichael, chancellor, 
foreseeing an era of progress in the South, accepts 


ness or government.” 


the university’s responsibility to assume a statesman- 
like role in the development of such an era. 

William H. Stead, director of the new program, 
said: 

In a democracy, business and government agencies must 
work together, since both are engaged in public service 
and each depends upon the other... . 

Vanderbilt is offering this broad type of training... 
because it believes that a general education becomes more 
useful to a man the further along he goes in assuming 
business or public responsibilities. 


The undergraduates’ schedule in business adminis- 
tration will comprise: (1) the nature of economic 


institutions and business organizations; (2) financial 
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problems and relationships; (3) accounting controls. 
(4) marketing and distribution of goods; (5) trans. 
portation and public utilities; (6) production anj 
manufacturing problems; (7) labor relations; (8) re. 
lations of business and government; and (9) the task 
of the business manager. In public administration jt 
will include: (1) organization and functions of Amer. 
ican government; (2) comparative study of foreign 
governments and international relations; (3) adminis. 
tration, constitutional, and international law; and (4) 
problems of public administration. 

The course for selected seniors and graduate stv. 
dents will be conducted under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Research and Training in the Social Sci- 
ences, a division of the Graduate School. Scholarships 
will be available to seniors qualifying for these courses, 
which may lead to a master’s degree in business and 
public administration. Admission to the graduate pro- 
gram will be “limited to high-standing graduates of 
liberal-arts and professional schools who have had 
broad training in the social sciences” and whose record 
and character are satisfactory. There will also be 
scholarships for these students, applications for which 
should be made to the dean of the Graduate School 
by March 1 of the year the student expects to enter. 
After a period of residence he will be assigned to an 
internship of at least 10 weeks “to engage in work of 
a research or analytical nature.” 

Chancellor Carmichael thinks that business will 
secure the leaders it must have to pursue its function 
in the modern world from “two sources: from its own 
ranks and from schools, colleges, and universities.” 
Vanderbilt’s purpose is to supply that high type of 
preliminary education “demanded by the business ex- 
ecutive who regards his work as a service to the 












































nation.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS ISSUES A 
STREAMLINED FINANCIAL REPORT 
Lioyp Morey, comptroller, University of Illinois, 
has inaugurated a new plan of financial reporting, 
intended to reach and be understood by the average 
citizen. In addition to his regular, detailed financial 
report, which follows National Committee standards 
and classifications, he has issued for 1944-45 a 16-page 
booklet under the title, “Your Money—Your Univer- 


sity.” This presents the story of the financial oper 


tion of the university for the year, under such themes 


as: the contribution in taxes per day of an average 


Illinois family of four; the family’s investment in 


the university’s plant; the amount of state appropt'- 
ations for operating expense and for capital additions; 
the distribution of income as to state appropriations, 
Federal grants, student fees, gifts and endowments, 
ete., and its expenditures as to instruction, resear¢l 
extension, libraries, and general operating and admit- 
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istrative costs. It also shows the amounts and growth 
of expendable gifts, endowment funds, student-loan 
funds, scholarship funds, and other items. The growth 
of the university in enrollment and finance is illus- 
trated by several simple charts. 

While not unfamiliar in business circles, this method 
of reporting, Comptroller Morey believes, is new in 
educational circles. 


PRINCETON’S FELLOWS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 

PrinceTON UNIvERSITY’s plan to invite “college 
graduates of high promise” to become Fellows of the 
University on their release from the Armed Forees, 
the launching of which was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Socmsty, December 1, 1945, has been in operation for 
more than two months and, in spite of the shortage of 
faculty personnel in the lower ranks and of “talented 
young men” in the “academic and scholarly profes- 
sions,” has had such marked initial success that, to 
borrow a medical term, a similar type of fellowships 
in other colleges and universities is “indicated.” 

The plan is so flexible that fellows who have not 
definitely chosen their fields of major interest or are 
uncertain whether their “tastes and abilities are 
adapted to the eareer of scholar and teacher” may 
work in more than one field, assist’ the teaching staff 
of the university, or in other ways be able to “orient 
themselves” in a particular area of intellectual service. 
The fellowships are granted “almost exclusively to 
young men whose fields of interest lie in the area of 
the social studies and the humanities”—this in order 
to restore a balance between these and the natural 
sciences. 

The fellowship stipend ranges from $500 to $1,000. 
The university expects to have on the campus upwards 
of 20 fellows by March 1. Having completed the work 
of their present fellowships, fellows may be eligible 
for more advanced fellowships. 


Notes ad News. 
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THE NEED OF WELL-TRAINED SPECIAL- 
ISTS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


TWENTY-ONE leading colleges and universities now 
list courses in public relations, and 42 offer such 
closely allied courses as publicity, propaganda analy- 
sis, and public opinion, according to a survey by the 
Committee on Education and Promotion, National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel, Ine., as an- 
nounced by Samuel D. Fuson, president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Alfred McClung Lee, professor of sociology, Wayne 
University (Detroit), cochairman of the committee 
with Allan P. Ames, of Ames and Norr, New York 
City, said: , 


The association is not concerned with creating a tide of 
college graduates who think they can immediately be- 
come public-relations counselors. It is anxious rather to 
ascertain that all possible aid be made available to the 
teachers of such courses so that students will have as 
realistic a picture of public-relations problems and of the 
public-relations profession as possible. There is an over- 
supply at present of ill-trained and nonprofessional pub- 
lic-relations ‘‘experts,’’ so called. But there is also a 
tremendous undersupply of adequately trained specialists 
who can take their place in this highly important field. 


The institutions offering courses in publie relations 
during the present school year are: University of 
Akron, the University of Chicago, City College (New 
York), Columbia University, Emory University (Ga.), 
University of Illinois, Indiana University, Louisiana 
State University, Marquette University (Milwaukee), 
University of Minnesota, Montana State University, 
University of Nebraska, New School for Social Re- 
search (New York City), New York University, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the Ohio State University, Uni- 
versity of Southern California (Los Angeles), Syra- 
ceuse (N. Y.) University, University of Texas, Wayne 
University, and the University of Wisconsin. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


CuarLes Woo.sey CoLg, professor of history, Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed president, Am- 
herst College, to succeed Stanley King, July 1, when 
the latter retires after fourteen years of service. 


8S. D. Witu1aMs, dean, State Teachers College (Eliz- 
abeth City, N. C.), succeeded Harold L. Trigg in the 
presideney, November 25, 1945. President Trigg re- 
‘igned to aeeept a post as associate executive director 
of the Southern Regional Council, Ine., an organiza- 
tion devoted to the improvement of economic, civic, 


and social conditions in thirteen states, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 


Forrest W. Murpuy, superintendent of schools, 
Greenville (Miss.), was appointed dean, School of 
Edueation, University of Mississippi, January 16. 
Dr. Murphy will assume his new post next August. 
Robert J. Farley, professor of law, Tulane Univer- 
sity, has been named dean, School of Law, to succeed 
the late T. C. Kimbrough, whose death was reported 
in ScHoont AND Society, January 12. 


Rosert E. TuHorn, director of athletics, Grove City 
(Pa.) College, has been appointed dean of men and 
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will assume his new duties next fall, succeeding the 
Reverend A. H. Leitch, who has accepted a post at 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. The Rev- 
erend Peter H. Monsma, who was recently released 
as an Army chaplain, has assumed his duties as pro- 
fessor of Bible. Dr, Monsma will succeed Dr. Leitch 
in the fall as pastor of the college. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER ROBERT BLAKE WATSON, 
USNR, has been appointed associate dean, Harvard 
College, to assist the dean, A. Chester Hanford, in 
developing “closer relations with undergraduates and 
their extracurricular activities.” Francis Skiddy von 
Spade, who was formerly assistant dean, has been 
named director of scholarships; Judson T. Shaplin, 
who managed foreign airfields for Pan American Air- 
ways during the war, has succeeded Mr. von Stade. 


W. Kerrn Ketiey, former principal of Indian 
schools in Oklahoma, who has been in service with the 
Navy, was recently appointed principal, Haskell In- 
stitute (Lawrence, Kans.). 


Hazeu B. WEAKLY, professor of education and head 
of the primary department, Drake University (Des 
Moines), has been appointed chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, College of Education, replacing John 
H. Hutchinson, whose appointment as dean of the uni- 
versity’s Community College, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, January 26. Dr. Weakly will serve as 
acting dean of the College of Education until H. Leigh 
Baker, whose leave of absence for service in a survey 
of the schools of Lincoln (Nebr.) was reported in these 
columns, December 1, 1945, returns next fall. 


Raymonp G. SPENCER, chairman of the division of 
research in metals and minerals, Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago, has assumed his post as director, 
Washington University Foundation (St. Louis), a di- 
vision of the university chartered, November 27, 1945, 
to work in conjunction with the School of Engineering 
in promoting and conducting scientific investigations 
and industrial research. Other appointments include: 
Joseph W. Kennedy, Arthur C. Wahl, Herbert A. 
Potratz, and Sam I. Weissman in the department of 
chemistry, who will take up their duties, February 6, 
and Lindsay Helmholz and David Lipkin, who will 
Leonid M. Tichninsky 
has been named associate professor of mechanical 


join the department next fall. 


engineering, and Robert E. Newton, who served as 
instructor in mathematics, 1939-41, has returned as 
assistant professor. 


J. Luoyp Oppett, a former member of the staff of 
the Lorain (Ohio) High School, has been appointed 
director of student teaching, East Carolina Teachers 
College (Greenville, N. C.). 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL MARSHALL L. SHEPPHERD has 
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been appointed assistant director, Extension Division, 
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State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the M. 
University of North Carolina (Raleigh). Hi 
Henry EISENKRAMER was recently appointed (i. wa 
rector of music, Iowa Wesleyan College (Moun M: 
Pleasant). ass 
ARNOLD LEHMANN, former instructor in musie, Col. 7” 
fax (Wis.) High School, who has had three years of bo 
service in the European and African theaters of the ‘ 
war, has assumed his duties as head of the department oe 
of music, Concordia College (Fort Wayne, Ind.), sue. ( 
ceeding Walter E. Buszin, whose appointment as head Ass 
of the department of music, Concordia Teachers Col- offic 
lege (River Forest, Ill.), was reported in SCHOOL Anp Ave 
Socrery, November 11, 1945. Dr. Buszin will go to the 
River Forest at the beginning of the spring semester, Sys 
CuHaRLEs D. ARING, associate professor of neurology, J 
College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, has visu 
‘been appointed professor of neurology and head of a HM cati 
new department, School of Medicine, University of 9 gan 
California (San Francisco). Viet 
THE following appointments and promotions were The 
announced by Princeton University, January 20: Clif- desi 
ford P. Kittredge and Edward W. Suppiger were fi "" 
appointed associate professors of engineering; Cow- y 
mander Christopher S. Barker, Jr., was named asso- J sear 
ciate professor of naval science, and Lieutenant Com- JM was 
mander Edwin L. Kyte and lieutenants William 0. 9 1944 
Apthorp, Stuart E. Dean, Felix Kleeberg, Jr., Mor- 9G. E 
ton D. Lieberman, and Richard C. Noyes, and Lieu HM roon 
tenant (j.g.) Richard W. Nixon, assistant professors. [for | 
Also appointed to assistant professorships were Mat- Hi duri: 
thew A. Kelly (economics), Bernard F, Huppe (Eng- Hof p 





lish), Steven K. Fox, Jr. (geology), Cyril E. Black 
(history), Robert H. Dicke and Donald R. Hamilton 
(physics), and George T. Reynolds and Allan Christe- 
low (School of Publie and International Affairs). 
Promoted to the rank of professor were Donald D. 
Egbert (art and archaeology), George E. Duckworth 
(classies), and Glenn L. Jepsen (geology). Dr. Jepsen 
was also named Sinclair professor of geology. Com- 
mander Harry H. Hess, who has been on leave oi 
absence since 1942 for war service, has been promoted 
to an associate professorship of geology, and Richard 
Powell, chemist, to an assistant professorship. 
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On January 18, James B. Conant, president, Har- 
vard University, announced the appointment of the 
following as members of the Committee on General 
Education: Benjamin F. Wright, professor of govern- 
ment, chairman; C. Crane Brinton, professor of his- 
tory; Raphael Demos, Alford professor of natural 
religion, moral philosophy, and civil polity; John 
H. Finley, Jr., Eliot professor of Greek literature; 
Wilbur K. Jordan, president, Radcliffe College; Ed- 
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win C. Kemble, professor of physies; Clyde K. 
M. Kluckhohn, associate professor of anthropology; 
Harry T. Levin, associate professor of English; Ed- 
ward S. Mason, professor of economics; Kirtley F. 
Mather, professor of geology; Jean-Joseph Seznec, 
associate professor of Romance languages and lit- 
eratures; and George Wald, associate professor of 
biology. The committee will devise ways and means 
of putting into effect the university’s “widely dis- 
cussed general-education plan for curricular reform.” 


CARROLL ATKINSON, director, McLucas-Nelson and 
Associated Memorial Libraries, Detroit, the directorial 
office of which has been transferred to 1474 University 
Avenue, Berkeley 2 (Calif.), has been appointed to 
the staff of the department of public relations, Key 
System, Oakland (Calif.). 


Joun W. GunstreaAM, former director of radio and 
visual education, Texas State Department of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed director of the newly or- 
ganized Audio Video Institute, a subsidiary of RCA 
Victor Division in Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 
The organization, with headquarters in Dallas, “is 
designed to serve schools in the field of sound and 
visual education.” 


Francis §. CruLi, whose appointment to the re- 
search staff of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, December 16, 
§ 1944, has been named associate director of research. 
G. H. Griffiths, who was associated with Erpi Class- 
room Films before the war and who produced films 
for both the Navy and the U. S. Office of Education 
during the war, has been appointed associate director 
of production. The following have been appointed 
associates in research and production: J. W. Page, 
formerly professor of science education, the Ohio 
State University; J. S. McIntosh, formerly visual-aids 
specialist, U. S. Office of Education; S. F. Harby, 
project supervisor and educational consultant in the 
production of training films for the Navy; Blake 
Cochran, former research associate in educational films 
bor the ACE; J. H. Lewis, who was a research worker 
in mathematies during the war for the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development; Kenneth Norberg, 
h lormer member of the staff of the University of 
Jregon; and Adam Poruben, who will devote full time 
0 evaluation, 


Ar the reeent annual meeting of the American Con- 
erence of Academie Deans, held in Cleveland, the 
ollowing officers were elected: Edward R. Bartlett, 
llege of Liberal Arts, DePauw University, presi- 
lent, to sueceed E. V. Bowers, former dean, College 
t Arts and Sciences, Marshail College (Huntington, 
- Va.); C. Clement French, Randolph-Macon Wo- 
ian’s College (Lynchburg, Va.), vice-chairman; and 
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Ruth L. Higgins, Beaver College (Jenkintown, Pa.), 
secretary-treasurer (re-elected). 


At the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech, held in Columbus during the 
Christmas holidays, the name of the organization was 
changed to the Speech Association of America. Offi- 
cers elected for 1946 were: W. Norwood Brigance, 
Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.), president; W. 
Hayes Yeager, the Ohio State University, executive 
vice-president; Magdalene E. Kramer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, first vice-president; Karl 
F. Robinson, Northwestern University, second vice- 
president; Loren D. Reid, University of Missouri, 
executive secretary; Karl R. Wallace, University of 
Virginia, editor of the quarterly journal; and Russell 
H. Wagner, Cornell University, editor of research 
studies. 


Major CHartes Opye, USA, has been appointed 
a member of the Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction to assist Captain Linton Hainer in “the 
approval of schools for veterans’ training.” 


James S. SNOKE, supervising principal of schools, 
Leetsdale (Pa.), was elected assistant superintendent 
of schools, Allegheny County (Pa.), January 8, to 
succeed Dale W. Houk, whose appointment to the 
presidency of State Teachers College (Slippery Rock, 
Pa.) was reported in ScHoot anp Society, December 
15, 1945. 


Jacos I. Harrstern, head of the departments of 
education and psychology, Long Island University and 
director, Graduate School, Yeshiva University (New 
York City), has been appointed superintendent of 
schools for the secular departments of the United 
Yeshivos, the Hebrew parochial system in America. 


Harotp A. Nomer, headmaster, Friends Academy 
(Locust Valley, N. Y.), has tendered his resignation, 
effective July 1. 


Recent Deaths 

Harry BateMAN, professor of mathematics, physics, 
and aeronautics, California Institute of Technology 
(Pasadena), died in Utah, January 21, on his way to 
New York City, where he was to have been honored 
for his work with Albert Einstein and other leading 
scientists. Dr. Bateman, who was sixty-three years old 
at the time of his death, had served as lecturer in 
mathematies (1910-12), Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, 
and (1915-17), the Johns Hopkins University, and at 
the California Institute of Technology in the pro- 
fessorship (since 1917). 

RoBerRT JOHNSON BONNER, professor emeritus of 


Greek, the University of Chicago, died, January 23, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Bonner had 
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served as classical master (1895-99), Collegiate Insti- 
tute (Collingwood, Ont.); professor of Latin (1900- 
03), John B. Stetson University (De Land, Fla.) ; 
and at the University of Chicago as associate in- 
structor in Greek (1905-06), professor (1913-34), and 
chairman of the department of Greek language and 
literature (1927-34). 


Carton T. BECK, who on January 16 was retired 
to emeritus status as secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and editor of The University of Chicago Maga- 
zine, died, January 23, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Mr. Beck’s association with the university began in 
1901 when he entered as a student and became in- 
structor in physical education in John Dewey’s labora- 
tory school. In 1928, after having served as manager 
of the Federal Electrie Company in Detroit, he re- 
turned to the university as secretary of the Alumni 
Association. 


FRANK CHAMBERLIN Porter, professor emeritus of 
Biblical theology, Divinity School, Yale University, 
died, January 24, at the age of eighty-seven years. 
Dr. Porter had served the school as instructor in 
Biblical theology (1889-91) and as Winkley professor 
(1891-1927). During 1924-25, he lectured on theol- 
ogy in Yenching (China) University. 


EpWIN BisseLL Hovt, well-known psychologist and 
pioneer in behavior psychology, died, January 25, at 
the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Holt had served as 
instructor (1901-05) and assistant professor (1905- 
18), Harvard University; and as visiting professor 
(1926-36), Princeton University. Among Dr. Holt’s 
books are: “The Freudian Wish and Its Place in 
Ethies” and “Animal Drive and the Learning Process.” 


FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND, former head of the de- 
partment of government, Boston University, died, 
January 26, at the age of eighty years. Prior to 
his retirement in 1939, Dr. Cleveland had taught at 
the University of Pennsylvania (1900-03) and later 
at New York University. He was appointed professor 
of United States citizenship, Boston University, in 
1919 and served in that capacity until his retirement. 


Honors and Awards 

Epwarp L. Bow1es, professor of electrical engi- 
neering and head of electrical communications, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who has been on 


Shorter Papers. 
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leave of absence since 1940 to assist the government 
in war work, has been awarded the Distinguished 
Service medal “for exceptionally meritorious service” 
in recognizing the need of expert exploitation of 
communications’ scientific resources by the AAF and 
the organizing of an advisory group “composed of 
select electronics specialists to advise on these highly 
technical problems.” 








CoLONEL JOHN C. FuanaGAn, formerly associate 
director, Cooperative Test Service, ACE, and chief, 
psychological division, Air Surgeon’s Office, U. §. 
Army, was awarded the Legion of Merit medal “for 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance 
of outstanding service for the AAF,” January 8. The 
citation read in part: “Colonel Flanagan pioneered 
in the establishment and development of the Army 
Air Forces Aviation Psychology Program and by his 
ingenuity in directing psychological research, he con- 
‘tributed signally to the development of effective selec. 
tion and classification procedures for AAF personnel, 
which has resulted in the improved utilization of man- 


power and the creation of a more effective striking 
” 












foree. ... 





Other Items 

Stewart B. HAMBLEN, whose appointment as. eur- 
riculum consultant for the American Association of 
Teachers College was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
September 22, will include in his spring itinerary 
teachers colleges in the Far West and Pacifie Coast 
areas, and those in other areas desiring his services, 
as far as time and circumstances will permit. Appli- 
eations for Mr. Hamblen’s counsel may be made di- 
rectly to him at 1 University Place, New York 3, or 
to E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who is the liaison member of the Committee on 


Standards and Surveys, AATC. 


Hurst R. ANpERSON, president, Centenary Junior 
College (Hackettstown, N. J.), has announced a new 
course, “The Modern World,” consisting of three lee- 



















tures a week, supplemented by conferences for the [ID] 
discussion of issues and problems as they arise. Its 

purpose is to give a young woman an “intellectud — 
orientation” that will enable her to live significantly i. si 
as a citizen in the community in which she. reside 0, E 





after leaving college. The course will be offered for 


the first time next fall. 
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EXPURGATION OF EVOLUTION FROM 
TEXTBOOKS IN MISSISSIPPI 
MISSISSIPPIANS get more than their share of teasing 
about their home state. They’re forever explaining 
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(even to Louisianians) that people in the Magnoli 
State do wear shoes and don’t have lynching inste#é 
of circuses. 

I can even remember the time I found myself te 
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ing up for the mosquitoes. Also, I remember when 
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apes—isn’t that silly ?—and Mississippi won’t let it be 
taught in our classrooms.” 

That was the first I had heard about evolution and 
I agreed that it was silly that man came from monkeys 
and apes. I did not realize that I was passing judg- 
ment on something about which I knew absolutely 
nothing and about something that, as a college stu- 
dent, I should be familiar with. 

In a geology class at an out-of-state institution I 
learned what the theory that Charles Darwin proposed 
really was. I found it not silly, but perfectly logical. 
And while not expressing my belief or disbelief in the 
theory of evolution, I will say that it is certainly pow- 
erful enough to demand attention; and a state that 
forbids its being taught is backward. 

Perhaps the subject or the theory is too advanced 
and too ticklish for junior-high-school pupils, but 
when a college student is not given a chance to choose 
between the theory of special creation by supernatural 
power and the theory of evolution (if there must be 
a choice between them), this shows narrowness on the 
part of a state’s educational and political authority. 

Science will never be at a standstill; it is progres- 
sive; and more and more it accords with the theory 
of evolution. The same principle would be involved 
if a law were passed saying that foreign languages 
could not be taught in Mississippi schools. Maybe 
some day some enlightened soul will appear and the 
state will have a revolution for evolution—not a revo- 
lution to persuade people to believe and accept the 
theory but one to give them a chance to know what 
it is. 

Mississippi has not heeded Alexander Pope’s advice, 
“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, Nor 
yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


VERA JOEST JACOBS 
























r the governor hit a newspaper editor over the head 
- with his walking cane in a Jackson hotel lobby, and 
, Mississippi became the laughing stock of the nation. 
a And there have been later episodes, even more mirth- 
“ provoking. 
. I do not begrudge my state her little peculiarities. 
ily Humor, I think, is a wonderful thing. But these 
|peculiarities of Mississippi are not confined to funny 
ate things; they touch upon a more serious side—educa- 
ief, tion, for example. Education is perhaps too broad 
8. a term to use; for other than the age-old grievance 
for of low pay for schoolteachers, there is just one con- 
nee spicuous disadvantage in an education obtained in 
The [¥PMississippi. In this state it is a penitentiary offense 
red for a schoolteacher to teach or describe the theory of 
rmy (evolution in a classroom. 
his Until I was a freshman in college I did not know 
con- [that such a theory even existed. I probably should 
slec- Hnot have known until I transferred to an out-of-state 
nel, MPinstitution, had not a certain incident occurred. With 
nan- Hseveral other freshman girls at Mississippi State Col- 
king [lece for Women, I went to buy my history textbook 
from the college bookstore. The book was an un- 
usually thick one, entitled “Western Civilization.” 
It was just about the biggest textbook I had ever seen, 
ae o that, when the clerk tore out four or five pages 
a efore handing it to me, I didn’t mind in the least. 
eT, an fact, being typically freshman, I would have been 
se plad if she’d torn all the pages out. 
_ I forgot the incident until several hours later when 
Viet; Mine of the girls, giggling, said, “Do you know why 
ppli hey tore out those pages in our history books?” Of 
le si ourse, nobody did and as long as the subject had 
3; * Bbcen broached, we asked why. 
wan “Tee hee,” she said, “those pages were about evolu- 
ee 0? Mtion—that means we descended from monkeys and 
Junior 
ow Reborts . 
2@ lee. 
or the IDDLE AMERICA IS FIGHTING HARD FOR 
. o AN EDUCATION 
non ILLITERACY is one of the enemies of progress that 
eantl bur sister republics to the south, the nations of Mex- 
an #0, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
ed fr osta Riea, Panama, Haiti, Cuba, and the Dominican 
kepublic, are attempting to conquer. 
The war and Selective Service revealed a large num- 
er of illiterates in our own country, a country where 
‘ading and writing are almost taken for granted, 
_ Bp iere free, compulsory education has been a common- 
— lace for years. But in the United States, once aware 
i 






i the problem, the means for eliminating that illit- 
acy were easily at hand. The Army alone, in the 
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past two years has taught more than 250,000 men how 
to read and write. In Middle America, where illit- 
eracy is widespread, the problem is not so easy to cope 
with. But it is being tackled. 

Middle America is trying to give its children, at 
least, an education. Today, in every one of our neigh- 
bor nations, primary schooling is compulsory for all 
children, and schools are provided by the state. In 
each, education is supervised by the national govern- 
ment, for the kind of decentralization we are accus- 
tomed to in the United States would hardly be feasible 
in nations where hundreds of small communities are 
separated by great distances and unable, by them- 
selves, to maintain an efficient public service of this 
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kind. Our sister republies look to their capitals for 
leadership and support. 

In Panama, the state is required by law to main- 
tain a primary school in every community of thirty 
or more children. While this leaves some far-flung, 
sparsely settled rural communities still without schools, 
there are today 549 primary schools in the republic 
with an enrollment of over 55,000. Costa Rica is to- 
day the fourth most literate country in all Latin 
America. She spends about 21 per cent of her na- 
tional income for education, maintains 688 primary 
schools. There is one school for every 880 inhabitants. 
Ten per cent of Guatemala’s budget goes for educa- 
tion. The state provides free instruction in over 2,400 
urban and rural primary schools. Education in the 
Dominican Republic is under the control of the Na- 
tional Council of Education and 788 of the 859 pri- 
mary schools in that country are government-sup- 
ported. All but 78 of Nicaragua’s 700 primary schools 
are maintained by the state. El Salvador has about 
1,200 public primary schools; Haiti, about 635; and 
Honduras, close to 900. This is a lot of schools for 
nations in which free, public education is a compara- 
tively new privilege. It is still inadequate to the 
needs, but more schools are being built, more teachers, 
trained. Today close to 700,000 children are learning 
at least the three R’s. Tomorrow there will be more. 

Adults too are sharing in Middle America’s educa- 
tional program. In Mexico, each person who can read 
and write is asked to pass his skill on to a less fortu- 
The governments provide night schools 
Educational missions, in 


nate person. 
for the older generations. 
Honduras for instance, travel out to isolated rural 
Trade schools and technical schools are 
multiplying. One such school, the School of Pan 
American Agriculture in Honduras, should be of par- 
ticular interest to us in the United States. It is ere- 
ating a new formula for practical pan-American 
education and is an example of the good-neighbor 
policy in action. Built out of an endowment of $750,- 
000 provided by the United Fruit Company, whose 
great banana plantations are situated all over Mid- 
dle America, the school is teaching promising young 


communities. 


farmers from all our neighbor nations modern, scien- 
tifie agriculture and giving them a sound secondary 
education. Its graduates are encouraged and expected 
to use their new-found knowledge back in their own 
communities to help make agriculture, the mainstay 
of Middle America’s economy, profitable for Middle 
America’s thousands of citizen farmers. 

The United Fruit Company, with the co-operation 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, was 
responsible for introducing in Middle America, new 
tropical crops never before grown there. These crops 
promise a bright future for our neighbors, but it will 
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take much work and much technical knowledge ty Re « 
make them successful. The School of Pan Americay I 
Agriculture is providing this knowledge, is giving Hy! 
these young people an education in modern farming Mi 
as well as in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Middl. 
America needs both. 
Marion Mann ti 
MIDDLE AMERICAN INFORMATION le 
BUREAU, 7 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, x 
New York City 21 a 
FRENCH UNIVERSITIES DURING THE WAR »p: 
AND THE OCCUPATION fot 
INFORMATION now arriving from reliable sources in fe ‘! 
France indicates that the university system of that iy 
country suffered considerably during the 1940 and the jim lit 
1944 phases of the war and during the occupation 
However, the information shows likewise that the uni. fy 4a 
versities per se suffered less than the school districts Mi th 
(académies) of which they are the seat, and that they ies 





have sustained less physical damage than might have 
been thought. 

The University of Caen is the exception. At a focal 
point in the Normandy struggle, the entire school 
plant, including libraries and scientific equipment, wa 
destroyed. The faculty is carrying on with remart- 
able spirit and improvisation, with a student body ap. 
proximating 1,000 housed variously in trenches ani 
old bomb shelters, and plans have been drawn for i 
new university costing in the neighborhood of half: 
billion franes. 



























The academy of the University of Rennes has su: L 
fered perhaps more than any other, particularly a i 
such places as Vitre, Saint Malo, Lorient, Fougeres iiitrat 
ete. At Rennes itself, the preparatory schools 1#wh;, 
pharmacy and medicine have been damaged exter HM). , 
sively and are now reduced to two or three labor- Hi: , 
tories. The university science building was burnt olf, j,; 
in the fires accompanying German withdrawal 0 D: 
August 3, 1944. The law building has been gutted bios 
But the Faculté des Lettres and the adjacent univer», 
sity and city libraries are unhurt. of tl 






At Angers, the Facultés Catholiques de VOuest & 
eaped bomb and shell damage. Used in 1939-40 t 
house a French army administrative unit sent dow 


eithe 
form 







. eer,” 
from Paris, and occupied thereafter by the region Ph. 
Nazi commanders, the school plant suffered chielj * | 






from the alterations and from the carelessness of tlt 
military occupants. Paint, rebuilding of partitiot 
and a general job of renovating should restore ade 
quately the former usefulness of the school. 

The University of Dijon also escaped damagt 
Buildings and equipment were preserved, as were 
municipal deposits and archival material. Books ¢0 
sidered “unfriendly” to the Nazis were sequester 
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during the occupation, but they have been returned 
now to their accustomed shelves. At last reports, 
Dijon was busily engaged in a program for the Amer- 
ican GI’s, like Paris, Grenoble, Clermont-Ferrand, 


| Fontainebleau, and many other places. 


At Grenoble, the university buildings stand rela- 


» tively undamaged, save for the inconvenience of pane- 


less windows and shattered glass laboratory equip- 


ment. The great explosions set off by the F.F.I. in 


November and December, 1943, in destroying the 


munitions plant, ammunition depot, and artillery 
park, contributed to the material damage at Gren- 
oble, as did the subsequent dynamiting and firing of 
the Bonne barracks. But the university proper, as 
well as the library and departmental archives, was 
little hurt. 

It is evident that both Lille and Strasbourg were 
damaged extensively, somewhat like Rennes, because 
they, too, lay in the path of fighting. However, there 
is no direct word from these two which would enable 
one to estimate their material loss. In contrast to 


i Lille, Strasbourg, Rennes, Caen—the four most dam- 


aged—one must think also of a spot like Montpellier, 
which reports that it was ignored by the Nazis, and 
hence came out unscathed. 


Bo@e Me « «> 
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In all cases, though, whether like Rennes or like 
Montpellier, the great difficulty of the universities 
seems to have been from imprisonment, deportation, 
execution, and surveillance. Young men of university 
age were prime material for labor in the Reich. At 
the same time, impressment removed them from the 
temptation of the maquis. Hence the attendance of 
male students was curtailed progressively during the 
occupation. 

The faculties suffered also. Many teachers were im- 
prisoned; some were sent to extermination camps; 
some were executed by the Nazis or assassinated by 
the Vichy militia. Along with this type of loss must 
be considered the accelerated death rate among the 
middle-aged and older faculty members as a result 
of malnutrition, or from cold and inadequate cloth- 
ing. The total picture of faculty loss is now in 
process of compilation. It is an ugly one, and many 
a name which Americans have associated with the best 
in scholarship and with the broad humanism of 
France’s universities has disappeared from the scene. 


Ienatius W. Brock 
PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES, 
EMoryY UNIVERSITY, GA. 





always an explosive issue. 


BARZUN’S “TEACHER IN AMERICA” 


Teacher in America. By JACQUES Barzun. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1945. $3.00. 321 pp. 


In the present study, Dr. Barzun turns a pene- 
trating and caustic eye on the gentle art of teaching, 
which he considers a dramatic art. A generous man, 
he offers advice to teachers and laymen. He is one 


of America’s promising young philosophers, and his 
advice on the whole is both judicious and shrewd. 
Dr. Barzun diseusses better teaching preparation— 


Those who maintain that 
‘for the good of America, for the good of the people 
of the world, the institution of the doctorate should 
either be abolished by our universities or should be re- 
Zormed so that it will reunite the people and the schol- 
rs,” will wholeheartedly indorse the chapter entitled 
‘Ph.D. Octopus.” According to Dr. Barzun we are 
hot lacking teachers with Ph.D.’s; we lack those pos- 
essing comprehensive knowledge, concrete and prac- 
ical grasp of the present, capacity of appreciation, 
especting and developing personalities. While it is 
Dpen to question whether possession of the degree is 
bhsolutely essential for success in college teaching, 
tis highly advantageous to those seeking admission 
0 the teaching ranks in the higher institutions. Cer- 
ainly comparisons made between Ph.D. and non- 


Ph.D. professors in selected institutions of higher 
learning would show it to be an important factor in 
promoting publication and research. 

Criticism of omission may be unjust in a work 
devoted for the most part to teaching rather than to 
education itself. But one is tempted to ask what 
Dr. Barzun would do about college administrators 
who act upon the naive assumption that a specialized 
training provides equipment adequate to the respon- 
sibility of dealing with the curriculum and growing 
personalities, and who continue to employ teachers 
on the mere basis of possession of a scholastic key. 

Then by what criterion does Professor Barzun judge 
a good teacher? Laymen and teachers will find it 
easy to agree with the author that by good teaching 
young learners become the masters, not the slaves, of 
facts; hence the ultimate aim of scholarship has to do 
with the interpretation of significant facts rather than 
with the mere accumulation and recording of facts as 
an end in itself. Be that as it may, of one thing we 
are certain, Dr. Barzun has extended an important 
challenge to the college teacher; he makes us pause to 
ask whether we ourselves, on college faculties, are lib- 
erally educated and adequately trained to give to our 
students intellectual and spiritual leadership. 

These are just a few of the strategic issues purpose- 
fully introduced and fearlessly developed. The an- 
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swers are not final or complete; the volume does not 
add new substance to the contemporary discussion of 
what is wrong with higher education and how it can 
be made right. However, it is no disparagement of 
modern educational writing that an offering is not a 
contribution to knowledge. Recent problems con- 
fronting democracy, particularly the dearth of broad- 
visioned leadership, have necessitated re-examination 
of college teaching, with resultant revitalization of a 
large body of college teachers who tend to labor under 


Research. 
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prewar conceptions and predispositions. It is ny 
rhetoric to state that college education and colleg 
teaching are again in the throes of a profound rey. 
lutionary movement; this volume is one straw in th 
wind which can help more teachers to get their bexr. 
ings, and thus pave the way for a satisfactory sol, 
tion of some of our most urgent educational situation 
Epna Lue Furnzss 
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NEWSPAPER-READING BEHAVIOR OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Durine the winter months of 194445 the writer 
measured the daily newspaper-reading behavior of 
senior students in the Palo Alto (Calif.) Senior High 
School, using the recognition method for the study. 
This method, originated by George H. Gallup in 
1928, consists of presenting a fresh copy of yester- 
day’s newspaper to the subject for recognition of 
items he has read. To prevent the introduction of 
any prestige factors, the present investigator did all 
the interviews in the home and took great pains to 
achieve rapport with the subject. The method em- 
ployed is commonly used to measure reading behavior 
in newspapers and magazines by the advertising and 
publishing industries. 

Table I exhibits some of the findings for boys and 
girls. 

TABLE I 
PERCENTAGES OF READING OF VARIOUS TYPES OF SUBJECT 


MATTER: By BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Based on any reading in the different news classifications) 



































Department Boys Girls 

Le . errr rr er rr 92.0 93.3 
RN: Ada oni a 35 tate ayes Be © okie See Mae 97.3 94.7 
POMIORE| a's sce won e e's 0 de wees 16.0 5.3 
NE EE shod wie et en & ko er 16.0 16.0 
Society news and pictures .......... 17.3 68.0 
Sports news and pictures .......... 80.0 77.3 
Cheah ws tes de aeeen bales 18.7 37.3 
BAVOTEMOMORTS (ORF) .6cccccvecsscs 81.3 88.0 
Advertising (department store) ..... 9.3 29.3 
ono arene 10.7 37.3 
EE: -..0a'a ks Gin § ele Mes oie Tbe ee 25.3 41.3 
The Prowler (local columnist) ...... 11.0 30.0 
a eae RE eae FS 5 fe 40.0 70.7 
| ee en Peepers are 2 97.3 97.3 

TABLE II 
This study ee 
Department sninhialieialaianalale ; 

Boys’ Girls Boys’ Girls 

C: . ggu wee eo 5% bes aoe 97.3 94.7 100.0 79.1 
ee err Pre ee 80.3 77.3 87.3 73.1 
RMON: 52 A catindare Sit @uchals 16.0 5.3 26.3 38.9 
Classified advertisements .. 26.7 34.7 36.2 27.7 
Display advertisements 72.0 78.7 28.8 32.6 
Women’s page (society) ... 17.3 68.0 42.1 
CE oVis.s eG RA eae oo 25.3 41.3 13.3 13.0 





1Gustave A. Feingold, ‘‘Newspaper Tastes of High School 
Pupils,” SCHOOL AND Society, April 29, 1944, p. 318. Also 
see: Chilton R. Bush, SCHOOL AND Society, May 27, 1944, 
p. 383. 








Table II presents a comparison of the results ob 
tained from measurement of actual reading behavic 
(based on any reading in news classifications) ani 
those obtained by use of a self-estimate method. 

Table III pictures a few major differences betwee 
these juveniles and adults: 









TABLE III 






























COMPARISON OF ADULT AND JUVENILE READING: F 
(Based on any reading in the different news classification y 
— r 
Department Men? Women? Boys Girl ’ 
. v 
ere ee ee 44 2 16.0 53 
SE. wists ks ue Che ke ae 82 79 97.3 941 
Pinancial Mews: ..4..02+00> 27 10 8.0 4,0 
Radio program or news ... 40 52 16.0 = 16.) 
Society news or pictures .. 34 84 17.3 68.) *- 
Sports news or pictures ... 77 37 80.0 Ti : 
y 
: Fr 
2The median score for 79 daily newspapers by Advertisiii m 
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Research Foundation, February, 1945, p. 15. 







In answer to a question, “Where do you get me 









of your news—from newspapers, radio, magazinig Y« 
talking to others, or where?” more than 62 per cet - 
of the boys and 52 per cent of the girls named radi} 
Only 33 per cent of the boys and 28 per cent of ti Hs 
girls named newspapers. = 





Although the rise of radio as a supplier of ne 
to juveniles is not to be discounted, it must be pointe 
out that, when the actual radio-listening and nevi 











paper-reading behavior was checked among the bo pur 
and girls interviewed, about 98 per cent had rele cipi 


newspapers on the interview day, whereas only abi 


42 per cent had listened to news on the radio LESC 


Har 







day. The thought arises that juveniles may MMM p,. 
think they obtained most of their news through radi man 
Actual performance in this instance would ti 

indicate. of 






While the results were tabulated by four 2% 
tude, economic, and cultural groups, the number! 
each sample was too small to be statistically sigs! 
cant. Additional studies should provide ecumulati 
data, so that a more nearly accurate measurement! 
these differences may be obtained. 
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Anglo-American Financial and Commercial Agreements. 

Department of State Publication 2439. Commercial 
Policy Series 80. Pp. 12. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1945. 5¢. 
Contains the following documents: (1) Statement by the 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. (2) Joint Statement on Commercial Policy. 
(3) Joint Statement on Settlement for Lend-Lease and 
Reciprocal Aid, Surplus War Property, and Claims. (4) 
Financial Agreement, 





* 

Brown, J. LEE (prepared by). Planning for Recreation 
Areas and Facilities in Small Towns and Cities. Pp. 
viit+51. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
1945. 20¢. 


ey 
4 Counseling Aid for High School Deans of Girls and 
Counselors. Pp. 50. Photo-Offset. University of 
Cincinnati. 1946, 
Contains career articles written by women graduates of the 
College of Engineering and the School of Applied Arts. 


MDirriz, BAILEY W. (with the assistance of JUSTINE WHIT- 


Latin-American Civilization: Colonial 
Period. Tllustrated. Pp. 812. Stackpole Sons, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 1945. $4.50. 

A comprehensive discussion of the early histor 
America that should prove a valuable source 0 
Well documented and carefully indexed. 

- 

DoNDO, MATHURIN, AND MorRIS BRENMAN. French for 
the Modern World. Illustrated by Erik Nitsche. Pp. 
xii+379. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1946. $1.84. 
Written for those who wish to adapt their elementary 
French course to the changes and requirements of our 
modern world. 


FIELD DIFFIE). 


of Latin 
reference. 


a 
UVALL, JO. Flame of China. Pp. 84. Education De- 
partment, United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 1944. 25¢; quantity rates. 
This panoramie drama of Chinese history reached the office 
of SCHOOL AND SocIETY in January, 1946. A pageant, with 
music by Dhel Loofbourrow Funkhouser, it presents ‘‘an au- 
thentic historical narrative of China during the past 4,000 
years,” the primary purpose of which is to acquaint young 
people with the scope of China’s history. Although written 
in the form of drama it may be adapted to classroom study 
or reading in junior and senior high schools. 

* 
ESSENDEN, SETH A. Speech and the Teacher. 
Longmans, Green. 1946. $2.50. 
Designed as a basic course for prospective teachers, the 
purpose of this book is to train all teachers to use speech 

= more effectively in the classrooms—relating teaching prin- 

ciples with speech principles. Well indexed. 

e 
LESCH, RupoLrF. The Art of Plain Talk. Pp. xiii+ 210. 
Harper and Brothers. 1946. $2.50. 
Presents many excellent ideas for increasing the ability 
to express one’s self in simple, clear, and understandable 
language, Well indexed. 


Pp. 290. 


* 
Nth Annual Report, 1944-1945. Carnegie Foundation 


for the Advancement of Teaching. Pp. 140. 1946. 
® 
RIEDMAN, MirtaM M. Intercultural and Human Rela- 


tions. Pp. 16. Published by the author, 4612 Old 
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York Road, Philadelphia 40. 1945. 25¢. 
Dedicated to Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, with his permission. 

eo 


Howson, Roger. His Excellency A Trustee and Some 
Other Columbia Pieces. Pp. 272. Columbia University 
Bookstore. 1945. $2.50. 

For some years the author has collected facts regard- 
ing Columbia University from which an anniversary history 
is to be written. The pieces in this book are a by-product 
of this and were put together for publication in the Co- 
lumbia Alumni News. 

2 

Hunt, Dovatas L. ‘‘The Life and Work of Charles 
Hoyt.’’ Bulletin, Vol. XXXIX, No.1. Pp. 40. Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 1945. 

@ 

INGLIS, REWEY BELLE, ALICE CECILIA COOPER, CELIA OP- 
PENHEIMER, AND WILLIAM ROSE BENET (editors). Ad- 
ventures in English Literature, Illustrated. Pp. xv+ 
775. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1946. $2.60. 


A 4th edition in which this book has been brought thor- 
oughly up to date; well indexed, with glossary. 
e 


JacK, Homer A. ‘‘Biological Field Stations of the 
World.’’ Chronica Botanica, No. 1, Vol. 9. Pp. 73. 
Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham 54, Mass. 1946. 
$2.50. 

A study synthesizing and presenting heretofore scattered 
and unpublished materials describing and comparing the 
biological field stations of the world. Copies may also be 


obtained from G. E. Stechert and Company, 31 East 10th 


St., New York City. 
e 

Lonearzo, L. Cornetius. A Vocational Guide for 
Women. Pp. 119. H. W. Wilson and Company, 960 
University Ave., New York 52. 1946. $2.50. 
The author, formerly director of the vocational guidance 
and placement service of the Catholic Youth Organization, is 
now associate director of the archdiocesan vocational ser- 
vice of the Archdiocese of New York. Vocational coun- 
selors, librarians, and teachers may obtain through the use 
of this guide a comprehensive knowledge of women’s occu- 
pations and of sources of vocational information. 


* 

MACMAHON, ARTHUR W. (prepared by). Memorandum 
on the Postwar International Information Program of 
the United States. Department of State Publication 
2438. Pp. xx+135. xyovernment Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1945. 

The author, who is consultant on administration, Depart- 


ment of State, prepared this memorandum in co-operation 
with the Office of Public Affairs. 


° 
MANUEL, HERSCHEL T. ‘‘ Postwar Planning.’’ Research 
Bulletin No. 22 of the Texas Commission on Co-ordina- 
tion in Education. Pp. 15. Published by the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Commission, University Station, 
Austin. 1945. 
e 
Moscow Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Dec. 16-26, 1945. 
Department of State Publication 2448. Conference 
Series 79. Pp. 18. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 1946. 10¢. 
A report by James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, and a 
Soviet-Anglo-American Communiqué. 
8 
OrTo, WILLIAM N., AND Nat S. FINNEY. Headlines and 
By-Lines. Pp. x+453. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1946. $1.80. 
This volume is a new edition of “Journalism for High 
Schools” and continues to support the nonvocational aim 
of high-school journalism accepted by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Employ- 

ment. Department of State Publication 2411. Com- 
mercial Policy Series 79. Pp. iv+28. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1945. 
Developed by a technical staff within the government of the 
United States in preparation for an international confer- 
ence on trade and employment and presented for considera- 
tion by the peoples of the world. 


RANKIN, REBECCA B. New York Advancing. Pp. xxxv+ 
393. Municipal Reference Library, 2230 Municipal 
Building, New York 7. 1945. $1.00. 

Presents a consolidated report of all departments of the 
city government for the past 7 years of the LaGuardia 
Administration Useful to all teachers in the schools as 
a reference book. Contains a table of contents, subject 
index, statistics, tables of information, and lists of city 
publications. 

e 


A Report on Education. Pp. 28. Committee for Ken- 
tucky, 427 S. Fourth Ave., Louisville 2.: 1945. 
The foreword by Harry W. Schacter, president, Kaufman- 
Strauss Company, Louisville, and president of the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky, states that this is the second report 
of this fact-finding organization which has as its only 
objective the welfare of Kentucky. 


. 
RoME, FLORENCE L. Social Work. Occupational Abstract , 


No. 88. Pp. 6. Occupational Index, Ine., New York 
University. 1945. 25¢. 
® 
SELINA, RutH. Ceramic Engineer. Occupational Ab- 
stract No. 89. Pp. 6. Occupational Index, Inc. 1945. 


25¢. 
a 


—. Lawyer. Occupational Abstract No. 87. 
Occupational Index, Inc. 1945, 25¢. 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance. 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 























School and Community 
By Dr. Edward G. Olsen and Others 


Designed for use in all subject fields—English, Home Economics, Business 
Education, Social Studies, etc.—this is the first book which treats com- 
prehensively all phases of school and community interrelationships. It 
includes techniques (documentary materials, audio-visual aids, resource 
visitors, interviews, field trips, surveys, etc.), community analysis, admin- 
istrative problems, the entire basic philosophy of the new-emerging com- 
munity-integrated school, and gives solutions for common difficulties and 
practical suggestions for starting community study. 


College List, $3.75 


Send for your approval copy now! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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